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sun ror or cou. —_{amiite.sa, in his sd obed...; | Seed Rupes hngiicees tok aoa 
ae abe ee endo rho ome gevglia it coset Wye aa ts 
house, when the sky, thathad been so bright 


all the afternoon, sud enly c’ouded over, 
and a grea’ drop of rain fell upon my doll’s 
nose. Another and another followed; and 
hearing my aunt's voice calling me from the 
window, I heaped up my playthings in my 
little wo. en chair, and ran with itin my 
arms to the portico, which was my own pe- 
culiar province upon rainy days. Scarcely 
had I reached this shelter before a long, 
low roll of taund r |oomed behind Mount 
Peg, aud the gieat drovs cane pattering 
down upon. the dusty road, and the greon 
grass, that seemed to lift itself up to meet 
the shower. There was only that one peal, 
and suddenly, during the strange silence 
that alwa)s follows a hasty shower, the sun 
broke out again, and I saw a rainbow—the 
most beautiful one in the world—spanning 
the whole town like a triumphal arch, In 
those days I could do nothing quietly, and 
my noisy joy soon brought my old nurse in- 
to the passage to see what could ail me. 

“Mercy on me! Is the chid crazy?” 
she exclaimed, when she saw me dancing 
about the floor, and clapping my hands. 

“Oh nurse—oh nurse ! 
but just look out there! 
beautiful * 

“Oh, yes! I dare say. 
always beautiful with you. 
thing but a rainbow.” 

My countenance fell wofully, and I stood 
still and watched her tying on the apron I 
had nearly pulled in pieces in my zeal. 
“Only a rainbow?” Was it nothing won- 
derful, after all, that fairy-like image of the 
promise of God? I tried heron another 
tack. 

“You know there was a rainbow in the 
Bible, nurse?” 

“To be sure I do, child. But this is not 
the same one. I hope you know that ?”— 
and she looked at me curiously. 

“OF course !” I exclaimed, indignantly. 


Don’t be cross, 
It is the most 





Every thing is 
I don’t see any 


“Humph! Well, what crotchet bave you | 


got into your head about .t?” 

I would not answer, but turned away, and 
looked at the rainbow. 

It was fading gradually, it changed visi- 
bly before my eyes, as a dolphin is said to 
do when dying. My nurse, thinking it best 
to make amends for her roughness, looked 
at me with a little interest now, and nod- 
ding her head sagely, said, “Ab, if I could 
only find it!” 

“Find what, nurse ?” 

“The pot of gold.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked, 
turning round to look her full in the face. 

“I thought you had heard that story. 
Your head is always full of all sorts of 
things, except your lessons; I have heard 
people say, and learned people too, that a 
pot of gold is always lying where the rain- 
bow rests, That is over Mount Peg, isn’t 
it, now?” 

* “Yes,” 

“Well, then, on the other side, may be 
halfa mile below the top, you may be sure 
that there is a pot of gold waiting quietly 
for any one who will come and get it. Good 
golden guineas! I wish I was there now.” 

“Nurse, nurse !” called my aunt from the 
dining-room, and she hurried away and left 
me standing with my eyes fixed on the faint, 
variegated light. 

A pot of gold! What would it not bring? 
I could lay aside my doll (I had never liked 
to play with her very much,) and get a jet 
black horse, with a long mane and tail, ard 


fete) and carry, and 
do every thing but 
talk ; I could havea 
pctl.mb, andi o end 
of fai y tales wih 
pictures, to say no- 
thing of fruit and 
con ectionery and 
cakes. Th n I would 
buy my uncle a new 
elition oi Dr. Chal- 
mers’ works, and my 
aunt shouid have all 
the new patterns for 
worsted work; my 
cousin Sarah should 
be presented with the 
most elegant hat and 
plumes conceivable, a ball dress, and four! 
boxes of white kid gloves—while Laura,| 
oh ; she could go and live with me in some 
beautiful little cottage in the woods, filled 
with pictures, books, and flowers, and run 
about in the open air all day, and see me| 
ride the black horse, and play with the! 
black dog. I would give my nurse a pair| 
of gold spectacles, and a black silk gown | 
and all the children at school should come} 
and see me in my cottage—even Mary Mow- 
er, who had played me many a shabby 
trick, and whom I fancied, sometimes, I 
hated. I could do all these pleasant things, 





dark, and I can se: 
no pot of gold. I 
th'nk we had bette: 
go back and come 
again to-morrow.” 
“Nonsense. If we 
do not go on and get 
it to-night, it will be 
gone in the morning,” 


whisper. 

“What is it?” L asked drowsily, and then 
1 felt Robert trembling, and was wide 
awake in a moment. 

“What is it, Robert? Have you seen 
any thing?” 

“Hush ! don’t wake Maria. I have not 


seen ai ything, but I have heard something 
twice.” 


I said, boldly invent-| «what was it like?” 

ing a theory to keep) «It was outside. Mary, do you think 

her quiet. _ {there are any evil spirits around here ?” 
“Oh, but Tam tir- “Qh, don’t ask me, I exclaimed, shudder- 

ed and hungry.” 


ing from head to foot. I dare say there 
“Well,never mind | aro. 


Why?” 


for a little while} «ffark!” 
longer,” said Robert,| | clung to him, quite sick with terror, 
RAGGED DICK. gently. “We can 


and a loud cry rang over the hill. It was 
like a human voice, and this frightened me 
more. 

“Tt is a banshee, Robert; she cries like 
that to bring people near her. I have 
heard my uncle say so—and if we go out 
she will eat us up.” 

“Are you sure? — Listen once more,” 

And again the cry came through the 
storm, but this time nearer and plainer. 

“Hill-oa! Mary! Rob-ert! Maria!” 

“Oh, it is the people—they have come 
after us!” I screamed, and when I felt cer- 
tain of escape, I was more afraid ia the 
dark room than I had been all the time be- 


run down the moun- 
but they had seen, as well as I, that it rest-|tain, you know, and then won't they all be 


ed just between the two great elms on the|pleased to see us? Such a supper as we 
top of Mount Peg. They were only too/shall get!” 

glad to go with me, and Robertran to get} It was all in vain, though. We plodded 
some stout beech sticks for us to lean on, as|along heavily, and were fast nearing that 
we went up the mountain. I can see, at/lonely wood. I was just about to propose 
this moment, how we crept through the/a return, when the grey twilight grew dark ; 
back streets of the village, lest any one/there was a livid streak of lightning in the 
should want to stop us, and how eagerly we|sky, and then a crash as if heaven and 
began to climb when we once stood at the/earth had come together. 

foot of the brown hill. But heaven help} “Qh, mother! mother !” screamed Maria. 
me! I cannot laugh at thememory, for I|«Oh, I wish I was at home! We shall all 
have been on many a worse wild-goose chase be killed—I know we shall !” 








if I only had the pot of gold. And what! 
was to hinder me from going for it? | 
I went and peeped in at the dining-room | 
door. My aunt was in deep consultation 
with the cook (we were to have a dinner 
party that day), and the nurse had been ta- 
ken into their confidence. My uncle was. 
busy in the library, my cousin Laura writ- | 
ing in her own room, and Sarah sacrificing 
to the graces up stairs. Never was a coast, 
more clear! I took my little school pencil 
from my pocket, and writing on a slip of 
paper, “I have gone after the pot of gold, 
nurse! Don’t tell my aunt till I get home, 
and I will give you the handsomest present 
you ever had in your life.” I pinned it to 
dolly’s dress, and laid her with my other 
playthings carefully away in the corner of 
the hall. I then stole out through the kitch- 
en garden, and past the stables, and so out 
by a little private door into the village 
street. 
“Now I had a “double” in the village— 
a girl one year my senior, and my firm 
friend, withcut whom I should never have 


less such a one as this. Her name was Ma- 
ria, and she lived in a cottage close by the 
bridge. 
her without attracting her mother’s atten- 
tion, when I heard my name called in a 


swift water, and leaning over. 


ing for minnows. 


with her. He wasa pretty, delicate-look- 





beyond the boys of our village, because he. 


Maria. 











than that in my later years! She sat down on the ground and cried. 
To stout young hearts and willing feet,|Robert and I looked at each other confus- 
the scaling ot a hill is a mere pastime. Weledly. We were “in a pickle,” sure enough, 
had climbed Mount Peg “many a time and|and the rain began to fall. 
oft” for the blackberries that grew upon its} “We must get somewhere out of it,” I 
summit, and we knew a winding path that/said; and looking anxiously around, I saw 
saved much time and hard work. So that/a low-roofed hut standing on the edge of the 
when we stood beneath the two elms to rest,|pine woods, a wretched, tumble-down little 
and look down for a moment upon the vil- place; I was sure it was haunted, but I 
lage, the sun was just resting upon the crest/did not care for that just then. I pointed 
of Mount Tom opposite, and the church /it out to Robert, and he coaxed Maria to 
clock was striking six. her feet again, and we all ran towards it. 
“We shall have plenty of time,” said|There was one window at the side, but the 
Robert, wiping his forehead with a cambric glass had been shivered from the frame, the 
handkerchief ; ‘and won't they be surprised door was shut, and two heavy sticks leaned 
when they see us coming back at dusk with against it. We did not try to move them, 
the pot of goldbetween us. How warm you but Robert crept in at the window, and help- 
look, May.” ed us in after him. By the faint light we 
And no wonder, ForI had rushed up/saw that the place consisted of only one 
the mountain at a headlong speed, and ar-/room, without any furniture except a rusty 
rived under the elm trees sooner than they.|stove that stood in one corner. The re- 
Now as I sat upon the ground panting and/mains of a garden and stable were outside, 
fanning myself, with my heart beating aland the gloomy wood moaned behind. I 
perfect jig in my bosom, certain dark fore-|think I have never seen a more dismal 
bodings began to take possession of my mind. | place. 
My nurse had plainly said “halfa mile be- 


fore. “Shout to them, Robert—get up by 
the window and they will hear you quick- 
er.” 

He did so; and Maria, awakened sudden- 
ly by the noise and finding herself in the 
dark, began to scream terrifically. There 
was a hasty trampling of feet and gleaming 
of torches in the distance, and the cry came 
again, “Where are you ?” 

“Here! here!” we all cried with one ac- 
cord: yet we dared not leave our prison. 
In five moments more, some twenty familiar 
faces were around us, and one by one we 
were lifted out and placed on terra firma— 
safe once more and among friends. 

“Now, what in the world possessed you 
to cut this foolish caper?” exclaimed my 
uucle, 

“Oh, the pot of gold!” I cried, dolefully, 
as we turned towards home. “And, after 
all, we have not found it.” 

“Then let this lesson last you all your lives, 
youngsters,” he said, with a grim smile, _ 

I only wish I had taken his advice, I 





thought of undertaking any journey, much|low the top,” and the ground, instead of 
sloping down from the trees, stretched out 
in a level table-land, till it was lost at a dis- 
I was wondering how I could find| tance in a gloomy looking wood, the home 
(I was sure) of the wolf that ate little Red 
Riding Hood, and of many other beasts 
pleasant voice, as [ stood looking into the|equally false and terrible. 


We sat down on the floor—without dar- 
ing to explore much—where we could get a 
faint gleam of light from the window. Maria 
laid her head in my lap and sobbed and cried 
until she fell asleep. But Robert sat be- 
side me with his arm around my waist, and 
my hand in his. We were only too gladto 


I never could|eling to each other, poor little wretches that 
I saw her|enter that wood, though fifty pots of gold 


we were; for all the tales of ghosts and 


know not how it has fared with my fellow- 
travellers in this respect, though I know 
that they were married long ago, and are 
living quietly enough in the cottage by the 
bridge. But, O life! what hast thou been 
to me, but a succession of journeys quite as 
bootless,and disappointments far more keen? 
Nay, in these my wisest years, am I not still 
following the rainbow of hope far over the 
mountains of this present life?—do I not 


sitting under the willows on the bank, fish-|were waiting forme. But I said nothing 
Her cousin Robert was|of ali this tomy companions, 


ing boy of seven, with fair hair and large Leaner: we would buy for our friends, and 
blue eyes. I had always thought him far|the jam we would eat that night on our 
bread and butter; and having rested, we/jand in unearthly tones; so did Robert, too, 
came from London, and was a clergyman’s marched confidently away, stick in hand, 
son, and spoke so gently to us girls, to say and all abreast, towards the distant wood./at all toeach other. Meanwhile the rain 
nothing of the pretty cap he wore, and the Maria sang gaily as she went, and Robert 
wonderful black rivbon that tied his collar. ‘joined now and then, but I fancied he was 
He was fond of me, too; he had given mea a little troubled as well asmyself. I heard 
needle-case with my name on one side, and the seven o’clock bell from the village be- 
his on the other. So it may easily be im- fore we got half way across the plain, but I 
agined how glad I was to see Robert with said nothing ; I was determined to go on 
till I had found something. All at once 


I told them the story of the pot of gold. Maria stopped her singing and looked around 
The rainbow had quite faded out of the sky, her. 


goblins we had ever heard, came crowding 
into our minds, and kept us from following 
Maria’s example. I sawmore faces looking 
at me in that dark night than I care to say, 
and heard voices ca)ling me in all directions, 


know that in this alone lies no deceit, and 
that where the arch is resting there are the 
golden gates of the city whose name is 
Feace ? 


On the contrary, I talked largely of the 


a So 


I am persuaded, but we said nothing of it SELLING THE PET BIRD. 


Henry was a lame boy, who could not 
walk alone, even with crutches. He was 
upon the roof—ha! I think I hear|therefore cut off from almost all the pleas 
them now, and I wonder within myself what | ures which other children enjoy. Some kind 
would tempt me to keep such a vigil as that | person had given him a mocking-bird, which 
was, in these my maturer years—now that] furnished him a great deal of amusement 
T have lost the childish heart that was my| He loved it dearly, and set the greatest 
greatestsafeguard then ! value upon it. He knew that fine mocking- 

At last my straining eyes closed, my|birds bring a great price, and he felt that 
. sank on Robert’sshoulder, and I sup-|he was worth » little fortune in it, His 


came poufing down, and the pines creaked 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





mother was a widow, and very poor; and 
though Henry loved his bird, he would 
many a time have been willing to sell it to 


well enough for old fogies. I know better | forgotten it, and spoke with a round, full ac-| matting, and, 
than that.” 


cent that it was delightful to hear. He cua 


Willy is about to read the following verse | had heard no other. Mrs. Mason’s Charlie | “** "6 vice. 


their heads rted b; 
ion, scapend vo lata in their 


Years glided by, and the gentle lady had 
quite forgotten the incident we have related, 


when one day a stranger sent up his card 
and desired to speak with her. " ‘ 
Wondering much who it could be, she 
went down to the parlor, where she found 


obtain money for her, could he have (found 


A small burning lamp is pet on the ta- 
a 


ini. from the ba chapter. “The sluggard is | has acquired the same full and perfect ar- ble, so as to be easily reached by all the 
early opposite lived an old lady, whose | ¥i8¢r in his own conceit than seven men | ticulation, she says, because his [rish nurse ed wretches who seck forgetfulness 
nerves were so d , that she disliked | that can render a reason.” But as Dick |never uses our Yankeeisms. I know you or élysium in the fumes of opium. A pipe )a noble-looking, well-dressed man, who rose 
all noise, even the singing of a bird. Hen-| commenced cursing and swearing, he rever- | will think I exaggerate, but here is one of of bamboo-reed, with a bow! at one end to deferentially to meet her. Holding out his 
ry’s mocking-bird sancyed her so, that she| ently closes the book and puts up a silent|my Amer*san girl’s sentences, just as she contain the opium, is generally made to do | hand, he said : 


cease ey ie Bd ely prayer for Dick’s conversion. happener to make use of it one morning, 7 ress peg at kers. A piece ofopium,| «Pardon me, madam, for this intrusion; 


* p ce . aa pea, costs sixpence (| but I have come many miles to thank 
might kill it. “Who owns the noisy mock- Our artist has been very happy in depict- | ‘Jim, if yeour goin’ daown raound by eour|day’s wages ;) but it is sufficient to lull by for the great service Ss rendered re: she 
ing-bird here?” asked the young woman. | ing this scene. haouse, I wish ye’d call and see if aour| its fumes the senses of the smoker. These 


F ‘ e8e | years ago," said he, in a trembling voice, 
Henry answered that he did, “Will you caows come hum.’” fumes they inhale deliberately, retaini The lady was puzzled, and asked for an 
sell it?” He answered that he would. “And 


: them in the mouth as long as they can, a i i 
A of laughter followed this illustra- Z g y can, explanation, as she did not remember ever 
what is your price?” He did not know its tion Ss — ao gh tear -— ~~ to ae having seen the gentleman before. 
. What she give? “Mrs. : a, eir nostrils. r two or three) «J hy hanged h,” said 
= had os 4 H... offer Srany doitars THE FAMILY. “It was well for me that I left about that | inhalations, however, the opium is consum-| «that yea bate quite Seagician L- wal 
for it.” “Ah, it was Mrs, Crouse, then, time, matama,” said Edward. ed, and the pipe falls from the hand of its I 
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who wanted it. Whatgood fortune,”thought 
Henry, “it would be so near him.” 

He turned to his mother. “Please sell 
the bird, and take the money, mother.” 

“You can’t spare it,” she said. 

«Yes, mother; I have often wished to 
sell it for your sake.” 

“I can’t sell it, my son; you love it too 
well. I should feel as if I was selling away 
from you your own heart.” 

“I love you a great deal the best, mother. 
The bird only sings for me, you work your 
life away for me. Please sell the bird, mo- 
ther, and then you won’t be so troubled.” 

“I can’t, Henry.” 

“I shall hear it when it sings in Mrs. 
Crouse’s window,” urged the boy. 

The young woman smiled: “It’s little 
music you'll hear from it, if Mrs. Crouse 
once gets it.” 

“Bat it always sings,” said Henry. 

“That’s why the old lady would buy it, 
and wring its neck, she hates its noise so.” 

Henry was amazed. He did not know 
what todo. ‘Tell Mrs, Crouse,” said his 
mother, ‘that the bird is the pet of my 
lame boy, and we cannot part with it.” The 
young woman departed. Henry looked 
thoughtfully after her. He wanted to belp 
his mother, but how could he sell his bir 
to be killed ! 

As Henry watched the pale face and lan- 
guid movements of his mother, he reproach- 
ed himself for not having sold his bird. 
When dinner-time came, he felt worse than 
ever, for there was only a broken loaf upon 
the table. 

“Why, where is your tea, mother?” he 
asked. 

“Never mind my tea, child. I am going 
to look for work, and perhaps I shall have a 
cup when I get back.” And the poor wo- 
man turned away her head to hide her tears, 
for she was almost discouraged in her sore 
wrestle with poverty, Her heart was giv- 
ing out, as the heart soon will when the body 
is only half nourished. Henry could not 
eat. The bread seemed tochoke him, The 
mocking-bird sang merrily. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t sell the bird,” he said. 

“You couldn’t live withuut it,” said his 
mother. 

“I couldn’t live without you, and you are 
growing sick with our poverty.” 

When his mother went out, Henry asked 
her to send a friend of his to sit with him. 
When the boy came, he asked him to carry 
his bird to Mrs. Orouse, and obtain the 
money she had offered in the morning. The 
old lady was very angry with thebird, which 
had just been singing its loudest tune, and 
was only too glad to get it in her control. 
She paid for it, and gave it overto her 
maid, with orders to have its neck wrung 
instantly. 

When Henry’s mother returned, she was 
sarprised to miss the bird, but greatly re- 


lil 
“Edward,” asked Miss Ray, “how mary victim. 
page words do you suppose there are in actual 
STANZAS. 


use ?” 
To the memory of ‘‘Laura,” youngest daughter of Daniel E. 


Lawrence, Esq., of Pepperell, Mass., who diedon the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, October 9. 


Softly, peacefully, lay her to rest ; 

Piace the turf lightly on her young breast ; 
Gently, solemnly, bend o’er her bed, 

Where ye have pi'lowed, early her head. &; 
Unabridged. 
Plant a young willow, close by her grave, 

Let its long branches soothingly wave ; 

Twine a sweet rose tree, to bloom o’er the spot, 


At first the smokers talk to each other in 
a whisper scarcely audible; but they soon! ther’s !” 
become still as the dead. Their dull, sunk- 

“I do not know, and I can’t guess, Auntie, | en eyes gradually become bright and spark- 
when Susie, is looking at me so quizzically ; | ing—their hollow cheeks seem to assume a 
please make her more attentive. Not half ee ae of einer fore, and she mingled her tears with those 

5 : : : cy, lightens up their coun 

these, I presume,” holding up Webster's Saroenb as they cone in tinantgtion in those | cheeks. , 
sensual delights which are to constitute their 
“Few of the most fluent writers or speak-| Mohammedan paradise. Enervated, lan- 





ers use as many as ten th 


a” a gui fy iat 
Miss Ray. “Ordinary individuals of fair |#e™ and feel 


Speaking of loveliness never forgot ! 


Let the wild wood-birds carol all day, 
Breathing sweet music, as onward they stray ; 
Dews, fall hke diamonds where the loved lies, 
Brilliant and starry like angel eyes! 


“There are ten times that number here !” 
appealing to his dictionary. 
Lay the sod lightly over her breast, 
Calm be her slumbers, peaceful her rest ; 
Beautiful, lovely, she was but given a : 
To bi this earth for th di fH \ icti 
pak ae ge intimpenbetcames a guage possesses a dictionary so complete as 
to give all the words at use at any one pe- 
riod, much less, all that have belonged to 


For the Companion. 


a 
’ 


as they are in fact, they 


though I only saw your face once, I am 
sure [ should have recognized it any where, 
And your voice, too, it is so like my mo- 


Those last words made the lady remember 
the poor young man she had kindly spoken 
to in front of the drinking saloon so long be- 


which were falling slowly over the man’s 
After the first gush of emotion had sub- 


sided, the gentleman sat down and told the 
lady how those few gentle words had been 


for the time regenerated ; and | instrumental in saving him and making him 





it from its earliest history,” was her reply. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Susie, looking at 
the huge volume with dismay. 

“Oh! keep up good spirits, Susie, there 
are words enough here to last you for some 
time,” said Edward, laughing. “But how 
many words there are in this book that we 
never use, Auntie.” 

“Yes, a great ber, I r b 
cousin of mine once wrote me a long letter 
composed of obsolete words. I was obliged | 
to translate it by referring to my Lexicon| 
just as I would: have done witha French 
one. I answered it in the same style, and 
we had a merry time over our high-sound- 
ing, quaint epistles.” 

**Oh! how curious!” cried Susie, “1 
mean to try it.” 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
MRS. P. FP. BONFEY. 

“Aunt Rosa, I would like to see a sen- 
tence of pure Saxon. I have been thinking 
upon the subject all day, that I might be 
sure to ask you.” 

“Ah! that gratifies me, Edward. Hear- 
ing and reading alone, never made a schol- 
ar, it is thinking that makes knowledge 
your own. You may crowd your memory 
with the ideas of others to no purpose. Di- 
gest them by thought and reflection, and 
they become a part of yourself. 1 must bor- 
row the Saxon sentence for you, because I 
have not a dictionary perfect enough to aid 
me in composing one. It would be good 
practice to compose Saxon sentences for 
yourself when we have one; in the meantime,| «.Miiton and Shakespeare, those ‘all know- 
here is one, composed by Sir Thomas Brown, 


ing’ and ‘all embracing’ writers, do not use 
‘The first and foremost step to all good) such » vast number of words as would at 
works, is the dread and fear of the Lord of | first appear, Shakespeare employs 4fteen 
Heaven and earth, which through the Holy 


: : | thousand, Milton’s poems contain but eight 
Ghost enlighteneth the blindness of our sin- 

















lowish color. 





productive, if 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
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PEA-NOUTS. 


Many persons eat pea-nuts who have lit- 
tle knowledge of their manner of growth. 
“ The pea-nut vine runs along the ground. 

Each joint produces a cluster of fruit. The 


vo » | though they lie there the shameless and im-| what he then was. 
intelligence not more than four thousand. passive slaves of sensuality and lust, their ere tr er 


senses are evidently steeped in bliss. Arous- 
ed, however, from their dreams and delu- 
“I will not hazard a conjecture, but even sions—the potency of the charm exhausted, 
that does not contain all. No living lan- driven from their “hell” by its proprietor— 
see them next morning walking with falter- 

ing step, eyes dull as lead, cheeks hollow as 
coffins, to their work.— Frazer's Magazine. 


“The expression of ‘No, not lost forever,’ 
followed me wherever I went,” said he, ‘and 
it always seemed that it was the voice of 
my mother pppaking to me from the tomb. 
I repented of my many transgressions, and 
resolved to live as Jesus and my mother 
would be pleased to have me; and by the 
mercy and grace of God I have been ena- 
bled to resist temptation and keep my good 
resolutions,” 

“I never dreamed there was such power 
ina few kind words before,” exclaimed the 
lady, ‘and surely ever after this 1 shall take 
more pains to speak them to all the sad and 
suffering ones I meet in the walks of life.” 
—From “Sunny Faces.” 





HATTIE GILBERT. 
Hattie Gilbert was a Sunday-scholar. 


flower is like the pea blossom, and of a yel-| Her father was a hard-working man. Her 


The climate of this State is mother was dead, und she had the care of 


| scarcely warm enough for this plant, though 
with care and attention it may be grown 
here. It loves a warm, sandy soil. 


duly cared for, 





MY MOTHER’S VOICE. 


‘ 4 Hattie did, summer and winter; and 
A friend told me, not long ago, a beauti- whet J : aptengics 
thousand. Out of our vast army of words | ful story about kind words. ’ rigeeh lady, she had two of the rosiest cheeks you ever 


the house, and of her four little brothers and 
sisters, all upon her shoulders. It was a 
heavy burden for so young a girl; for Hat- 


The | tie was only thirteen. But she knew that 
pea-nuts sold in the stores will rarely grow, he father was poor, and she ought to help 
as it is generally the case that they have im just as much as she possibly could; so 
been roasted; where they have not been, 


they will usually take root and be tolerably | the birds, who fluttered among the branch- 


early in the morning, she was up and about 
her work, singing merrily in company with 


es of the apple tree that stood close beside 
the kitchen door. I dare say many of you 
children would think it very hard to be 
obliged to rise at five o’clock ; but this was 


ful hearts to tread the ways of wisdom, and | each individual selects his own instruments ;| living in one of our large cities, was passing |*)"’ and a pair of the brightesteyes! She 


leads our feet into the land of blessing,’” 

“Why I am sure that is perfect!” ex-| have a key to his'true character.” 
claimed Susie. “Why can’t we use Saxon} «Qh! Aunt Rosa, I mean to be careful 
alone, and leave out all our borrowed |in my choice,” remarked Edward. 
words ?” 

“TI would advise you, Sue,” said Edward, 
gravely, “to call a convention of English- 
men and Americans, and propose to them to 
drop all that the language has gathered since 
Edward the Third.” 

“Qh! Edward,” cried Susie, making a 
comic gesture of dismay. 





| of meaning with the utmost precision, while 


the calm one states a fact without embellish- 





lieved from trouble as Henry banded her 
two bright golden eagles, and asked her to 
buy them all a good supper. 

“Noble child,” she said, “if you can’t 
work, your heart works for you.” 

Henry mourned his bird, and was very 
lonesome for want of it; but he knew that 
the Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” and so 
he tried to be cheerful. He heard no more 
the songs in which he had so delighted, but 
‘the heard his conscience approving him be- 
@ause he had denied himself and done what 
was right. 





RAGGED DICK. 

It is not to be wondered at that Dick 
Warner was known among his comrades un- 
der the unenviable title of Ragged Dick. 
His knees and elbows were frequently ex- 
posed to view, and the well known expres- 
sion of “looped and windowed raggedness,” 
was generally applicable to Dick’s ward- 
robe. Look at him in the picture. Observe 
the careless, indifferent, rowdy-like manner 
in which he stands to hear a few sentences 
read by Will Wiseman from the sacred 
Scriptures—‘ The slothful man says, There 
is a lion in the way, a lion is in thestreet,” 
“As the door turneth upon its hinges so dcth 
the slothful man upon his bed.” 

This meets Dick’s case exactly ; but like 
many others he parries the point of the di- 
vine precept, with ‘pooh, pooh, that will do 


ments or exaggerations, yet all understand 
“Susie would not find herself alone,” said | . ary ae 


Miss Ray, smiling, :‘‘all the scholars and 
philologists present would have made the 
same proposal, but it is easier to suggest 
improvements in the study, than to bring 
them into common use. It is impossible to 
change the spoken language of any people 
at will, although grave changes are being 


Susie ?” 


« «By thy words thou shalt be justified,’ |sounded so 


“that I can repeat the whole text,” then |7¢"-” 
taking down her Testament,she read, “ ‘But 


made almost imperceptibly. Ifyou had ev- 
er attempted to teach a class of pupils to 
say again instead of agin, you would have 
some idea of the task in hand, where a whole 
language was to be remodelled. We can 
only preserve the purity of the language by 
making our own pure.” 

And, Aunt Rosa, a great many will imi- 
tate us,” said Edward. 

“Very true,” answered Miss Ray. “It 
behooves us then to take care both of the 


I say unto you, that every idle word that 


thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
pon eae 
THE OPIUM SHOPS OF Java. 
What spirituous Hiquess are for the Eu- 


medan and Chinaman. A European of the 


manner and matter of our speech.” a debase himself by nis sottishness; but he 
“How forcibly your remarks remind me | does it with an uproarious merriment which 
of my own trials in teaching Edward and |would make one think he was really hap- 


5 7 7 he may know are in store for him. | and crime. 
my family an uneducated American gitl, But i sum “hell” all i 
and before I was aware of it, the little crea- pathetic sng Mole by bee pn 

















tures had her provincial naow, caow, haow, | through the low-roofed, suffocating room in’ followed her. 
‘and her peculiar nasel drawl to perfection. | Which are placed bale-bales or rough 


strangely like it! 


“and she loved you?” 

With that sudden revulsion of feeling dressed, and had on quite a quantity of 
men shall speak, they shall give account| which often comes to people of fine nervous | S°¥Y finery, of which she seemed extreme- 
thereof in the day of judgment. For by | temperaments, — ap Bad — into |‘) vn. 

"nel * rs, sobbing out, “O, yes, ad an angel 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by aothen, ead 4 na 4a r boy ! Be 
she died al] the world has been against me, 
and [am lost! lost to good society, lost to 
honor, lost to decency, and lost forever!” |‘ rn 

“No, not lost forever; for God is merci-|i® this little village. I don’t see how you 

) : ful, and his pitying love can reach the chief | °#" endure it.” 
ropean, opium is in Java for the Mahom- | of sinners, said the lady, in her low, sweet 
an. A’ voice; and the timely words swept the hid-| never have time to think about it; there is 

lower classes may sit in his tap-room and | den chords of feeling which had been long|80 much to be done in the house,” 
untouched in the young man’s heart, thrill- 

ing it with magic power, and wakening | as you do, forany thing.” And Jane glance 
. all host of tender emotions, which had been 
Susie,” remarked Mrs. Royce. «I had in|PY> spite of the headaches and delirium tre-| buried very deep beneath the rubbish of sin 


phy age i Aes thought it was beautiful to be up to see the 
observe what words he chooses, and you will |Caresting pd ~ a je re sun rise over the hill towards the east, and 
He was very young and very pale, but his to hear the birds sing their earliest morning 
haggard face and wild eyes told that he was |*°"8? and, hesides, in that. quiet hour, be- 
very far gone in the road to ruin, as with fore the younger children were up, she found 
“Have you never observed how nicely oaths he brandished his clenched fists,threat- the best time to stady her Bible, aed. sdk 
; : ing to b ed th aSt 
| one chooses his terms, defining every shade | ie “a Sue Walnee pe we ~ and make her a Christian. And by rising 
so excited and blinded with passion that he orig, and sexing all she Sittle wjnatey dur- 
another talks loosely, overlooking all those | did not see the lady, who stood very near mu Se day which some children would have 
delicate touches? ‘The passionate man adds |to him, until she iaid her hand upon his wasted in idleness, she had time to attend 
expletives,doubles and trebleshis adjectives, |®*™> and spoke in her gentle, loving voice, 
asking him what was the matter. 
At the first kind word the young man work about the house, she sat down in her 
started as though a heavy blow had struck | father’s chair, and, while she was waiti 
one another. A knowledge of this fact, |him, and turned quickly around, paler than for the flat-irons to heat (for Hattie had all 
makes our Savior’s words bear a deeper and | before, and trembling from head to foot. He the washing and ironing to do for the fami- 
more solemn meaning, can you recall them, |*¥*Veyed the lady for a moment, and then, ly), she took up her Bible, to finish learning 
’ ’| with a sigh of relief, he said : 
“I thought it was my mother's voice, it; SU2day. She had learned all but the last 
But her |*¥o verses, when some one pushed open the 
I am not quite sare,” said Susie, hesitating, | Voice has been hushed in death for many door, and walked in, without waiting for an 


her Heavenly Father to take care of her 


to her Sunday lessons. 
One afternoon, after she had finished her 


a psalm which sbe was to repeat thd next 


invitation. It was Jane Brown, oneof Hat- 


“You had a mother, then,” said the lady, tie’s neighbors, who had just got home from 


a visit to the city. She was very gaily 


“How do you do, Jane?” said Hattie, ris- 
But since | i™g and offering her own chair to her visi- 


r. 
“Pretty well,” returned Jane, yawning. 
“Pretty well; only it is so dull and stupid 


“I don’t find it dull,” said Hattie, «I 


there to read ?”she added, catching a glimpse 


as the More gentle words the lad ke, and|of Hattie’s book. «Is it a novel ?” 
A murky lamp spreads a flickering light| when she passed on her way di Fong fewg 

He marked the house which 
wooden she entered, and wrote the name which was | Teed in that. in the daytime! Nobody ever 


“No,” said Hattie. “It is my Bible.” 
“Well, who ever heard of sitting down to 


Well, I labored for weeks to correct. them | ‘#bles, covered with coarse matting, and di-| on the silver door-plate in his little memo-|40es, but old women !” 


| without a particle of success. Edward went vided into compartments by means of bam-' randum book. 


away with a friend, and remained some beng i aaa ate Toh 2 dove, 


' months, when he returned he ;had entirely modesty, throw themselves languidly onthe ; aching heart. 


| 








—men and women—lost to every sensé of and deeper, more earn 


Then he walked slowly away, 














“Don’t speak so, Jane,” said Hattie, tears 


earnest look on his white face, | rushing to her eyes, ‘There is no other 


est feelings in his|book in the world that is so good for any one 


to read as this. How it has changed you 


“I wouldn’t make such a slave of myself 


ed at the basket of clothes that were wait- 
ing to be ironed. “What have’ you got 
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to go to the Lips i 
the same girl.’ e 

cand Iam aot,” said Jane, tossing her 

head in an offended matmer, to take her 


I. shouldn’t think you 


leave. ‘I am going back to learn a millin- 
er’s trade, and | mean tohavea gay time 
of it ; 80 -bye, Hattie.” 


Hattie looked sorrowfully after her for- 
mer friend, as she went mincing down the 
street. Only six months before, they were 
in the same class in Sunday-school, and al- 
ways sat side by side in church. Now it 
was very plain that Jane wished to forget 
every thing that she had learned. 

Two or three years passed on, and still 
Hattie took care of her little brothers and 
sisters, and kept her father’s house in nice 
order. She was a very happy girl; for she 
tried to do her duty, and she had given her 
heart to Jesus Christ. Her work was hard ; 
and often, when she laid her head upon the 
pillow at night, it ached, and her limbs 
were sadly weary; but then she knew that 
her cares and burdens were just such as her 
Heavenly Father saw best for her, and so 
she never complained nor murmured because 
of them. 

Jane Brown went back to the city, and 
learned a milliner’s trade; hut she got into 
gay, Sabbath-breaking company, and instead 
of growing better as she grew older, she 
went downward step by step, until she died, 
a poor, unhappy woman, with no hope of 
happiness in the world to come. 

Oh ! it is tar better to be contented with 
our own lot in life, however humble it may 
be, than to try to appear richer or finer 
than God intended. He knows just what is 
best for us; and if we only try to do our 
duty day by day, he will make us happy.— 
Child’s own Magazine. 





HAPPY AS A KING. 


Ah! little lads and lasses, kings and 
queens might envy you the happiness of 
your glorious ride on the old farm gate. All 
the carriages, and prancing horses with gilt 
harness, the richly-clad servants, the bril- 
liant uniforms, the jewels, and magnificent 
show, which kings possess, what are these 
compared with the glorious woods, the wav- 
ing grass, the beautiful flowers, the bright 
blue sky, and the joys of youth? Do our 
young readers remember what is said about 
Solomon ia all his glory? A single lily of 
the field is decked with greater splendor than 
the richest king could boast. But even if 
one could dress himself as finely as the choic- 
est flower, that could not make him happy. 
The son of the Emperor Napoleon was one 
day observed to leave all his costly and 
handsome playthings, and stand by the win- 
dow, thoughtful and sad. Some one asked 
him, “Why are you unhappy,—what are 
you thinking of ?” 

“Oh !” he replied, “if you will only take 
all my playthings, and let me run with the 
boys there, I shall be so happy.” 

The children he envied were busy around 
a puddle, making dirt pies! while he must 
be kept like a bird in a cage, because he 
was son of the Emperor. you perceive 


“that something more than money can buy, 


is needed to give pleasure. Happiness de- 
pends more upon what is in us, than on what 
is around us. Health, activity, a quiet 
conscience, and contentment with one’s lot, 
will bring joy in any place. The children 
are not rich, as their clothing and bare feet 
show, but they are full of life, they have no 
anxiety for the future, and it is a pleasure 
to look at them. Even the little one, who 
has caught a fall, is too happy to mind it, 
and the very dog enters into the spirit of 
the frolic. The old gate is strong, and able 
to bear them, and they do not appear like 
children who are doing a forbidden act, by 
Bwinging upon it. That would spoil all 
their enjoyment. 


MEETING THE MINISTER. 


More than forty years ago, a lad, plainly 
but neatly clad, was passing along the quiet 
street ofa country town. Stepping along 
briskly, and thinking over his errand at the 
same time, just at a crossing in the street 
he looked up and saw the minister coming 
directly towards him. A little bashful, like 
many other thoughtful, modest country lads, 
he turned the corner to escape making his 
bow to the clergyman. The minister un- 
derstood boys’ nature, and had no idea of 
letting an opportunity to do pass unim- 
proved. So he called after him, 

“Good morning, my young man;” to 
which the youth, in a low tone and_blush- 
ing, replied, “Mornin’, sir.” 

“Are you the boy who has come to live 





with Mr. the tanner ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“He is your uncle?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


“What is your first name ?” 

“Nathaniel, sir,” 

“Your. parents are not living, I believe.” 

“My father is dead, sir, and my mother 
is married to another man, and [ did not 
like him very well, and so I have come to 
live with my uncle.” 

You are going to learn a trade of him, 


“T hope you will learn it well, and become 
a first-rate workman. What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. We are going 
to form a Sabbath school, and you must cer- 
“—* join it.” 

“What is that ?” 

“It is a school to study the Bible and the 
catechism ; you come see,” 

“Where shall I come ?” 

The minister gave the lad the time and 
the place of the appointed gathering, told 
him he should expect to see him, ie him 
good morning, and both went on their ways. 
The interview did not hinder either man 
or boy above two minutes, but it commenced 
a friendship between them for life. The 
minister was no longer regarded by the boy 
as a stranger to be shunned, but as a pastor 
to be loved. 

Our young friend did not forget to go to 
the meeting for forming a Sabbath school, 
the first one started in the town. He be- 
came a constant member of the school, and 
was always ready with a perfect lesson. 

That boy isnowa Governor. From that 
time to the present he has always been con- 
nected with the Sabbath school. He is a 
good as well as a great man, and he says 
that the turning point of all his snecess in 
life was his meeting with the minister at 
the corner of the street when he was twelve 
years of age.—Am. Messenger. 


KINDNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Character is often better shown in trifles 
than in important crises, and one of our ex- 
changes has some good reflections on what 
might seem to many a trivial action. 

1 saw a laborer returning weary from his 
work. I saw him stoop and take a stone 
that lay in the pathway of passing wheels, 
and cast it out of the road. That sight did 
me good. That stone might be struck by a 
passing wheel, to the discomfort, perhaps, 
of the traveler, and possibly to the injury 
of the vehicle. It was kind in the man to 
remove it. 

«What a trifling paragraph !”’ says a cap- 
tious one. 

Not 20 my friend. The act was small, 
but the motive noble; the act smalli—the 
principle on which it was based is of un- 
speakable value to the human race, I love 
to trace things, especially such things, to 
their fountain. That man had an emotion 
of love in his soul when he stooped to re- 
move that stone. He felt, or he would not 
have acted. He felt aright. It was kind- 
ly affectioned in him. 1 am inelined to 
think that that act was but one of the links 


better material—love for the welfare of oth- 
ers. Such a chain is all gold. If every 
other man would stop and pick out of the 
path of his fellow-travellers through lite the 
little things that vex and annoy them, how 
many sunny faces there would be in place 
of scowling ones ! 


DOMESTIC DUTIBS. 


A knowledge of domestic duties, says 
Mts. Child, is beyond price to a woman. 
Every one of our sex ought to know how to 
sew, and knit, and mend, and cook, and su- 
aon a household. In every situation 
of life, high or low, this sort of knowledge 
lis of great advantage. There is no necessi- 
;ty that the gaining of such information 
| should interfere with intellectual acquire- 
| ment or elegant accomplishment. A well 
|regulated mind can find time for all. When 
\a girl is nine or ten years old, she should be 
accustomed to take some regular share in 
household duties, and to feel responsible for 
|the manner in which her part is performed, 
such as her own mending, washing the cups 
and putting them in place, cleaning silver or 
dusting and arranging parlors. This should 
not be occasionally, and neglected whenever 
she feels it convenient ; she should consider 
jit her department. When older than twelve, 
girls should begin to take turn in superin- 
| tending the household, making puddings, 
| pies, cake, etc,; to learn effectually to do 
| these things themselves, and not stand by 
| and see others do them. 





p= Rey~r 
“a LIGHT IN THE WINDOW.” 


A poor boy, struggling manfully to sup- 
port his widowed mother, was very late get- 
ting home one night. “My son, why were 
you so late?” asked the anxious parent. 

“It was so dark I lost my way,” said the 


after this, I will put a light in the win- 
dow for you.” 

During the absence of the son, the mother 
died. Her last words were—‘‘Give my love 
to Edward ; tell him I have gone to heav- 
en, and will set a light onthe window for 
him.” 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


I know—that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand on the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God. 





of a chain; and never was a chain made of 


I know—in whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 


that day. 
We know—that all things work together 
for to them that love God. 


e know—that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 
We know—that when he shall appear, we 
“as be like him ; for we shall see him as 
e is. 
Ye know—-that he was manifested to take 
away our sins. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 
A little brook was hurrying fast 

Into the ocean deep and wide, 
And as it glided swiftly past 

It very softly sighed. 


And why it sighed I wished to know, 
And so I gently asked it why ; 

It then looked up, and from below 
It gave me this reply :— 


‘I am of very little worth, 
Tis very little I can do ; 

I cannot like the noble earth, 
Be any aid to you. 


‘The earth will ever produce bring, 
And many are its beauties too— 
How rich its autumn, fair its spring ! 

But I can nothing do.”’ 


**Oh yes, thou canst,’’ I then replied, 

“For thou art bright, and pure, and fair ; 
I love to ait thy stream beside, 

And watch thy flowing there. 


**God’s creatures come to thee for drink, 
They love to taste thy sparkling rill ; 
His trees and flowers, that skirt thy brink, 

Rejoice to drink their fill. 


A Being great, and wise, and true, 

Made earth with many a pretty nook— 
The same good Being needed you, 

And so he made the brook. 


«Thy face, that gleams with silvery light, 
Each tiny wave that sweetly plays, 

Each pearly drop that shineth bright, 
All speak the Maker’s praise.’’ 


The mourning brooklet changed its sung: 
«Not once again will I complain, 

But merrily I'll flow along— 
I am not made in vain. 


‘I'll raise my song till time is o’er, 
To praise my Father’s name above, 

And my weak voice for evermore 
Shall speak His boundless love.” 


THE CLOCK THAT WAS 
BACK. 


There are many children who think that 
lies can only be told with words,—but this 
is a great mistake ; for whenever any means 
is taken, or anything is done to hide the 
truth or to deceive by action and by looks 
only, alieistold. How careful should chil- 
dren be to avoid falling on that slippery 
bank where it is almost impossible to stop ! 
I will tell you something which you must 
remember each time you look at the clock 
in your house. If you do so, then the clock 
will teach you a lesson which every future 
hour of your life will render more useful. 
That which I shall relate took place in the 
beautiful city of Geneva, Switzerland. 

On the banks of the bluest of lakes, that 
of Geneva, there lived, some years ago, a 
little girl of my acquaintance. 
daughter of a man of learnirg and a man of 
God. One day that little girl accompanied 
her parents to make a visit to an English 
lady of rank who lived then in Geneva. The 
lady resided in a beautiful house, from the 
windows of which, one could look at Mont 
Blanc, whose snowy head was shining many 
miles away. 

It was a pretty place, and every one was 
glad to be there. Several children were 
invited, and after tea, they had a grand 
time playing at many games, while the la- 
dies and gentlemen talked and sang in the 
drawing-room. 

After they had been there a long time, 
the father of the little girl looked at the 
clock to see what time it wae, but finding 
it was much earlier than he had supposed, 
he resumed his seat and thought no more of 
going. The lady of the house was a very 
amiable as well as a very distinguished per- 
son, and the widow of Sir a of- 
ficer in the East Indies; but good as she 
was, in this one instance she was not partic- 
lar enough about the truth ; for, just before 
the company came in, she had put the clock 
back a whole hour, so as to keep her guests 
longer. This, however, nobody knew but 
herself, and she did not mean, of course, 
that anybody should know it. Yet it was 
found out, as, after a little while, one of the 
invited children came running into the room, 
and laying its curly head upon its mother’s 
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lap, said, 
“I'm so tired.” 


She was the | services t 


The mother of the child inquired of an- 
other lady what o’clock it was; watches 
were looked at, and pretty soon the trick 
about the clock was discovered. The clock 
had been made to tell a lie! 

Of course the clock was neither responsi- 
ble or guilty aboutit. It was nothing more 
than a piece of machinery without any will 
of its own. But the person who had put 
back the hands of the clock had done wrong. 
The next morning when the old cle an 
wrote about it to the lady, the lady acknow!l- 
edged her fault, and said to him how sorry 
she was to have given the children the ex- 
ample of departing from a strict adherence 
to the truth. 

I have always remembered this circum- 
stance ; and, very often, when I look at my 
clock, [ think of the one which taught me 
a lesson I hope never to forget, and which I 
shall be glad to have you remember also. 
It is always wrong to deceive others, even 
in the least matter. 





A PARABLE. 


“Oh dear! Iam so tired of Sunday!” 
So said Willie, a playful little boy, who was 
longing for the Lord’s day to be over, that 
he might return to his amusements. 

‘Who wants to hear a story ?” said a kind 
friend who was present. “1 sir,” ‘and I,” 
“and I,” said the children, as they gathered 
around him. ‘Then he told them a parable. 
Our Saviour, when he was on earth, often 
taught the people by parables. 

‘The parable told the little boys, was ofa 
kind man who had some very rich apples 
hanging upon atree. A poor man was pass- 
ing by the house of the owner, and he stop- 
ped to admire this beautiful apple tree. He 
counted those ripe golden pippins—there 
were just seven of them, The rich owner 
could afford to give them away ; and it gave 
him so much pleasure to make this poor 
man happy, that he called him and said, 
“My friend, I will give youa part of my 
fruit.” So he held out of his hand and re- 


only kept one for hunself, 


Do you think the poor man was grateful 
for his kindness? No, indeed. He want- 
ed the seven pippins all for himself. And 
at last he made up his mind that he would 
watch his opportunity, and go back and steal 
the other apple. 

“Did he do that?” said Willie, very in- 
dignant. “He ought to have been ashamed 
ot himself. And 1 hope he got well pun- 
ished for stealing that apple.” 

“How many days are there in a week, 
Willie ?” said his friend. 

“Seven,” said Willie, blushing deeply ; 
for now he began to understand the parable, 
and he felt an uneasy sensation at his heart 
—conscience began to whisper to him. “And 
ought not a boy to be ashamed of himself 
who is unwilling on the seventh day to lay 
aside his amusements? Ought he not to be 
punished if he will not ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy ?’” 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
‘ EBNERGY. 

“Well, Maria, what succese?’’ said Mrs. 
Nelson to her daughter, as she appeared at the 
door at the close of a pleasant spring day. 

**No success at all, mother, I never saw any 
thing like it, I called on several of my acquaint- 
ances in the city, but none of them knew of 
any situation ; 1 read all the advertisements 
in the newspapers, but there was nothing there 
suitable for me, so I came home and I am tired 
almost to death,” and Maria threw herself on 
the sofa, while her mother, who had been on 
her feet al] day, commenced preparing thesup- 





Mrs. Nelson was a widow with two daugh- 
tors, Maria and Fannie ; her husband had been 
clerk for a number of years ina wealthy house 
in Boston, on a salary which afforded a com- 
fortable maintenance to himself and family, 
but he had laid by nothing for a rainy day, and 
now his wife and daughters were struggling 
hard'to keep the wolf from the door. 

Maria and Fannie had been brought up in 
idleness, they knew nothing of housework, and 
scarcely knew how to wash the dishes they ate 
from. 

Mrs. Nelson bad tried keeping a boarding- 
house, but she knew little about such things, 
and at the end of a year of constant care and 
anxiety, she was obliged to give it up, out of 
pocket and out of health. Removing toa sub- 
urban town, she hired a small house, and here 
is where we find her at the commencement of 
our story. Maria and Fannie had started out 
to find some sort of employment; the former 
was a good, amiable girl, with pretty, blue 
eyes and a laughing, rosy mouth, but she lack- 
ed energy, and therefore instead of being a help 
and sharer of her mother’s toils, she would sit 
listlessly about, reading a book ur dozing on 
ths sofa and wishirg for some fortunate change 
in their circumstances. Fannie, similar in 
nearly all things to her sister, was however 
aware that some exertion must be made or 
they would never succeed, and she had gone 
out with the determination to return able to 
report something. 

Maria had not been long on the sofa before 
Fannie appeared, with cheeks all aglow anda 
look of satisfaction on her face, which lighten- 
ed her mother’s heart a great deal. 

“Home again?”’ said Mrs. Nelson, ‘‘and 
what report have you to make?” 

“Oh mother, I-have got something to do, to 
be sure there is easier and pleasanter work , 
but you know “beggars mustn’t be choos- 
ers,’’ and so 1 was forecd to take the first thing 
that offered,’’ said Fannie. 

**What was it, Fan ?’’ asked Maria. 

“«It is in Sparrow & Co's. bonnet-store. 1 
am to trim bonnets and they will pay me two 
dollars a week to begin with.” 

*<@ dear,” said Maria, “‘what made you go 
there? I saw the advertisement but could not 
bear the thoughts of being a milliner’s girl, I 
am sure you might have found something 
pleasanter than that if you had waited. 

‘*But we can’t afford to wait,’’ replied Fan- 
nie, ‘‘we need the money, and I am going to 
commence to-morrow morning, and perhaps I 
can get you a place in the same store.” 

Let me wait a little while, Fannie,’’ said 
Maria, ‘‘perbaps Jennie Shaw will hear of 
something that I should like in a day or two.” 

“Very well,”* replied hersister. Day after 
day passed away however, and still Maria was 
at home doing absolutely nothing. She would 
stay in bed mornings till breakfast was nearly 
finished, and then she would saunter down 
stairs and eat the breakfast that her mother 
and-sister had risen by daylight to prepare, 
and then without staying even to wash the 
dishes she herself had used, she would go in the 
parlor and assume her favorite position on the 
sofa, and think what a dull and dreary life 
they led, and wonder if the clouds would ever 
break away ; and yet she would never raise her 

hand to dispel them. 

Fannie went to her work regularly every 
day, and although she at first found it difficult 
to make every thing suit her taste, she thought 
of her mothe: at home, and put forth all 
her energy, and astonished herself when she 
found how much she could do. She possessed 


grent taste in trimming and fashioning bon- 
nets, and in a few months excelled all her com- 
penions, and won a high place in the esteem of 


her employers. : 


One day Fannie came bounding into the 


Schad 


d her +. 





room in great joy, and inf 


mother, that Mrs. Ingraham, the superintend- 
ent of Sparrow &Co.’s Millinery Rooms, had 


A few weeks after this, Maria overheard a 
conversation between two friends of hers, 
which had the good effect of changing the 
whole course of her life. 

“I like Maria Nelson pretty well,” said Jo- 
sephine Parton, ‘‘but I should like her more 
if she was not 80 lack-a-daisical ; while her mo- 
ther and sister are hard at work, she does lit- 
tle or nothing besides lying on the sufa and 
sitting at the window; I think she might at 
least do a part uf the housework, and thus re- 
lieve her mother.” 

‘*T have often thought the same, Josey,’’ re- 
plied her friend, Louisa Grant, ‘‘Maria isa girl 
of good intentions, but evidently has no ener- 
gy- Her sister Fannie has gonca long ways 
ahead of her lately and seems to be the main 
stay of the house.” 

Maria heard no more of the conversation, 
but this was enough ; the real truth of the 
matter shone full upon her ; she hastened home 
and determined to do something at all hazards. 
She astonished her mother by getting supper 
ready and remaining afterwards to clear away 
the things. She then inquired of Fanny if 
there was a vacancy at Sparrow & Co.’s; ina 
week she was busy at work, and she was sur- 


contented she was. It came hard at first to be 
under strict regulations, but Fanny made it as 
pleasant for her sister as possible, and in a few 
months Maria had the reputation of being as 
energetic and efficient as Fanny, and in due 
course of time they lived as happily and com- 
fortably as in their earlier days. Fortune smiled 
upon them, and they realized the truth of the 
words, *‘God helps those that help themselves.’’ 
w.L w. 





VARIETY. 





SMALL THINGS. 


Little streamlet, murmur 
On thy quiet way,— 
Down in lowland meadows 
Kiss the cowslip gay ; 
Refresh the thirsty cattle, 
Cool the reaper’s brow, 
Lave the hazel bushes 
Which the ripe nuts bow,— 
All thy course with humble gifts, 
Little stream, endow. 


Red-li , blushing daisy, 
Pride will pass thee by, 
Bat thy crimson sweetness 
Draws the thoughtful eye ; 
Cast thy fragrant odors 
On the eoft South breeze, 
Sweep the brow of beauty, 
Scent the clover seas,— 
Make a feast of honey 
For the toiling bees. 


White cloud, sail the azure, 
*Mid the crystal stars, 
Drop thy graceful shadow 
Through the amber bars ; 
Gather strength and moisture, 
Let the rain come down, 
Pearly, pure, and heavenly, 
On the dusty town,— 
All the thirsty country 
With the rich flood drown. 


Sweet West wind, stenl softly 
Down the royal heights, 

In the drowsy day-time, 
In the star-bright nights ; 

Waft they balm of healing 
Over lonely moors,— 

In at palace windows, 
In at cottage doors,— 

Give the toiling millions 
Strength from thy full stores. 


Soul, with nature humble, 
Guard thy talent small, 
“ feet on virtue, 
Take heed lest they fall! 
Cheer the sad and weary, 
To labor lend a hand ; 
God loves an earnest worker,— 
Who heeds the wise command, 
To let the light shine broadcast 
All o'er the gracious land. 


A SISTER’S AFFECTION. 


One of those affecting incidents occurred at 
the departure of the Yankee prisoners for New 
Orleans, that whether concerning friends or 
foes, must move the stoutest heart. A young 
lady, of Northern birth, who has been some 
time a resident of this State, and, having a 
lucrative occupation, preferred to romain here 
after the war broke out, discovered, by some 
means, that ber brother was among the pris- 
oners in the city. She had made several inef- 
fectual applications and attempts to see him. 

Owing to the necessity of wens Ard in 
such @ case, her most urgent request been 
refused. For some pee a the poor girl had 
been too unwell to leave her home, but was re- 
covering, and sitting at her window just as 
the prisoners passed by. on their way to the 

t 


‘An inpression seized her that her brother 


prised to find how much happier and more | 


was unable to approach within ten yards ; but, | 
with straining eyes and anxious love, did the’ 
ig gmat to scrutinize each probable ; 
rm, until a mutual gaze met hers, and re-| 
vealed the object of her search. Her brother 
recognized her. 
Darting forward, bct mr by the guard, | 
each precious moment threatening to sever | 
them, perhaps, furever, who can judge of the! 


agony of the poor stricken sister! Some of the alry. He isa drummer boy. Just as he was | white paper. 


bystanders becoming interested in the seene, 
| used their influence to permit a message to be 
| conveyed to the prisoner. ‘Oh ! is there any- 
| thing I can do for him, anything he wants?’ 
she exclaimed. But the wants of the prisoner 
|were few. With loxs of liberty, what else 
could avail him? ‘Take him tkis,”’ said she, | 
‘it is alll have in the world.”’ And she handed 
| him a smell, a very smal! packet. So they paseed 
to the prisoner a few dollar bills, with some 
small change, not knowing whether the poor 
| boy would find any need for it, or an opportu- 
nity of spending it. 
| n the cars were ready. Open cars, with 
seats arran upon them, and a boarding 
| round the edge for security. He took his seat 
with the rest, in full view of his sobbing sis- 
ter, and the cars began to slowly move. With 
jan icresistible impulse she darted forward. 
‘Sympathy governed stronger than law the 
| crowd who were watching the departure; an} 
| opening was made through the gvard, and she 
| reached his hand. 
| One grasp, so firm, so tight, was fastened | 
| upon the hand, that she was drawn along the 
| track, as the quickening motion of the engine | 
| was bearing her long absent brother yet fur- | 
ther from her presence, and not until her arm 
| well nigh strained from her body, and the poor 
| prisoner as he leaned himself toward her, was 
| in danger of heing dragged from the car, could 
| that long loving grasp be Joosened.— Richmond 
| Exam‘ner. 











A LESSON ON CHARITY. 


At a missionary meeting among the negroes 
in the West Indies, it is related that these res- 
olutions were adopted : 

1. We will give something. 

2. We will give according to our ability. 

3. We will give willingly. 

At the close of the meeting a leading negro 
took his seat at the table, with pen and ink, 
to put down what each came to contribute. 
Many advanced to the table, and handed in 
their contributions, sume more and sume less. 
Among the contributors was an old negro who 
was very rich, almost as rich as the rest unite. 
He threw down a small silver coin. 

‘*Take dat back again,’’ said the chairman 
of the meeting. ‘Dat may be ’cordin’ to de 
fust resulution, but not ‘curdin’ tode second.’’ 
The rich old man accordingly took it up and 
hobbled back to his seat much enraged. One 
after another came forward, and all giving 
more than bimeelf, he was ashamed, and again 
threw a piece of money on the table saying, 
‘*Dar, take dat.”’ 

“It was a valuable piece of gold, but it was 
given with so much ill temper, that the chair- 
man answered, 

**No, sth, dat won’tdo! Dat may be ’cord- 
in’ to de fust and secund resolutions, but not 
’eordin’ to de third.’’ 

He was obliged to take it up again. Still 
angry with himself, the rich old negro sat a 
long time, until nearly all were gone, and then 
advanced to the table, and with a smile on his 
countenance, laid a large sum of money on the 
table. 

* Dar, now berry well,” said the presiding 
negro; ‘dat will do; datam ‘cordin’ to ail 
de resolutions.’’ 

This simple narrative contains in a nut- 
shell the whole formula of benevolence. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


We have not far to look for the first germ 
of steam navigation. That huge model, which 
appears to be a combination qf two funnels 
and a number of chains working over the 
wheels, is the parent marine engine. As early 
as the year 1787, Patrick Miller, of Dalswin- 
ton, Scotland, engaged himself in making ex- 
riments with double and treble boats, which 
propelled by means of wheels placed between 
them worked by manual labor ; in the follow- 
ing year he induced one Symington, an engi- 
neer at Wenlock Head, to apply to it a marine 
steam engine he had invented. This engine 
propelled the boat along Dalswinton Lake at 
the rate of five miles an hour. This was un- 
doubtedly the first attempt ever made to use 
steam as the motive power ina vessel, although 
it was not the first practical steamboat. The 
engine which belongs to the earliest history of 
that invention is what is called an atmospher- 
ic engine— that is, the piston is raised by the 
action of steam, and then it is forced down by 
atmospheric pressure. The bistory of this cu- 
rious parent of steam navigation is worth not- 
ing. After the trial in the boat the engine 
was removed to Mr. Miller’s library, where it 
remained until his death in 1815 ; in 1828 it 
was sent by his son, packed in a deal case, to 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., in the Strand, where 
it remained until 1837, and finally it found its 
way toa plumber’s in Edinburgh, who flung 
it aside with the purpose of melting it. How- 
ever, the model was rescued from destruction 
in 1855, and was restored to its former work- 
ing condition by Messrs. Penn and Son in 
1857.— Once a Week. 


INFANTRY IN THE FIELD. 





Eddy Black, son of George H. Black, of In- 
dianapolis, is supposed to be the smallest and 
youngest, if not the bravest soldier in the 


come home on furlough at the earnest request 
of his mother, telling her that he had too much 
work to attend to. He forwarded his two 
months’ pay and what he had accumulated 
from those who voluntarily gave him in admi- 
ration of his character, amounting in ail to 
sixty dollars, which is now invested in treas- | 
ury notes. An army of such Lilliputs would | 
soon overcome even the fiery arder of the chiv- | 


leaving with the regiment, an — gentle- 
man spoke to the little fellow and said, 

“My lad, do you know what you are going 
to do?” 

‘Yes, sir,” was his prompt reply, ‘I am | 

ing to beat the drum while the soldiers are 

ighting for their country.”* 

The man shed tears, and said to him, “If 
you return alive, come to my house and I will 
-give you a horse; I have plenty of them.’ 

dy intends to hold him to bis offer. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


There is an Eastern story, which has its ver- 
sion in many languages, of a beautiful dameel, 
to whom a genius of surpassing power desired 
to give a talisman. He enjoined her to take 
herself across a field of standing corn; she was 
to pluck the tallest and the largest ear she 
could find, but she was to guther it ayshe went 
forward, and never to pause in her path, or to 
step backward in quest of her objet. {[n pro- 
portion to the size and ripeness of the ear she 
gathered, 80 would be its power as a talisman. 

She went out apon her quest, says the legend, | 
anu entered upon the fie'd. Many a tall stalk 

of surpassing excellence met her glance, but! 
she still walked enward, expecting always to | 
tind some one more excellent still. At lastshe 
| reached a portion of the fields where the crops 
were thinner and the ears more stunted. She 
regretted the tall and graceful stalks she had 
lett behind, but disdained to pick those which 
fell so far below what her ideas were of a per- 
fect ear. But alas! the stems grew still more | 
and more scanty as she trod onward ; 
on the margin of the field they were rank and 
mildewed, and when she had accomplished her 
walk through the waving grain, she emerged 
on the other side, without having gathered any 
ear whatever. ‘The genius rebuked her for her 
folly, but we are told that he gave her an op- 
portunily of retrieving her error. We may 
apply this mystic little Indian fable to the re- 
alities of daily life. 


FRANELIN ASKING FOR WORK. 


When a youth, Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing office, and inquired if he 
could get employment. 

‘Where are you from ;”’ asked the foreman. 
‘*America,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Ab,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘from America? 
A lad from America seeking employment asa 
printer? Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing? Can you really set type ?”” 
Franklin stepped up to one of the cases, and 
in a very brief space of time set up the fullow- 
ing ge from the first chapter of John : 
‘Nathaniel said unto him, can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto 
him, come and see.” 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and a 
delicate reproof so appropriate and powerful, 
that it at once gave him character and stand- 
ing with all the office. 





STKENGTH OF A KIND WORD. 


Some people are veryapt to use harsh, angry 
words, perhaps because they think they will 
be obeyed more promptly. They talk lgud, 
swear andstorm, though after all they are only 
laughed at; their orders are forgot, and their 
ill-temper is remembered. How strong is a 
kind word. It will do whatthe harsh word 
or blow cannot do, it will subdue the stubborn 
will, relax the frown, and work wonders. 
Even the dog, the cat, the horse, though they 
do not know what you say, can tell when you 
speak a kind word to them. A man was one 
day driving a cart along the street. The horse 
was drawing a heavy load, and did not turn 
as the man wished him. The man was in ill- 
temper, and beat the horse ; the horse reared 
and plunged, but heeither did not or would 
not go in the right way. Another man, who 
was with the cart went up to the horse,and pat- 
ted him on the neck and called;him kindly by his 
name. The horse turned his head and fixed his 
large eyes on the man as though he would say, 
‘I will do anything for you, because you are 
kind to me ! and bending his broad chest 
against the load, turned the cart down the 
narrow lane, and trotted on briskly as though 
the load were a plaything. Oh, how strong 
is a kind word ! 


THE BEST FRIEND. 


Young man, thy mother is thy best earthly 
friend. The world may wilfully do thee many 
wrongs—thy mother never. The world may 
persecute thee while living,and when dead, plant 
the ivy and night shade of slander upon thy 
grassless grave—thy mother will love and cher- 
ish thee while living, and if she survives thee, 
will weep for thee when dead, such tears as 
none but a mother knows how to weep. Love 
thy mother. 


THE POWER OF |KINDNESS. 


gate, when she was brought to the feet o Je- 


first led her to hope that she might be saved. 
How powerful is kindness ! 


NEWS OF THE WAR. 


One of the most hardened prisoners of New- 
eus, said that it was Mrs. Fry's look of love that 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 
Velume Forty-two, 


Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR 
oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals, entered “on 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the presen 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on @ large sheet of strong 


The Watchman has never been received with greater fa) 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly ~~ 


| has been a period in_its history, when so much time, and 
| thought, and money have been expended upon it. The > 


crvased pecuniary facilities Which it bas enjoyed 


| its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 


place among its regular contributors some ot the best writers 
in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
the past in this respect. W hile old contributors and 
pondents are several di seuuenen ip 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as Teg 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.,) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. Wiliam 
Hague, D.D.,] whose letters or articles are full of iresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are coustantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest ielt in the weekly coming of this Journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheereu and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these Limes on which We have iailen, which 
again try ‘‘men’s souls,” it will Le our sieaay endeavor we 
give full digests o1 intelligence, and to refiect 1uliy a8 hereto 
tore, the Ubristian and patrivtic sentiment of the people, such 
a6 the crisis demands 01 Free men, Dot omitting a Wide breadth 
Of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Priends geuerally, a8 well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in 
creased attention to make it acceptable and useiul. We shal) 
give all that is reliable and fitting tor publication of the stir 
rug aud pervs era ob Which We are entering. Subscnp- 
Uous Cau commence With any Dumber. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken trom among other kind words. 
From the Sustun Lady Journal, May ith: 

“Werefer our readers tw the card of the proprietors of the 
‘acchman and Ketiector. We can cheertuily endorse all 
that the proprictors claim for their paper, which we regard 
@s one of the most ably conducted of ils class in the country.” 
¥rom the Norjol& County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“she CArwhun Wuwhmununu carder, Which is decided- 
ly the best couducteu religious journal in New bugiaud,shows 
is appreciation of What is guuu by publishing Dr. Putwam’s 
Past Vay sermon almost entire.” 

From We Soston True slay, (quoting (rom a leading edito- 
rial of Apr ij ta :— 

“the Cérieiun Waichman and Kefector, one of the ablest 
religious LeWspapeis luat we receive,” &c. 

Pron & irieud a: Saratuga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April dyin, euciveing pay uaeut : 

“plhould leel & gical Vuk 4 My ume Circle without the 
Waichmun and Keflector, Which has Visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 





PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1, under uate 
Of April 2ylb, enciveing payment: 

“Ulauge ul residence culupels one to cast away all papers 
which he dves nut highly value, Lut 1 cannot do otherwise 
than bear about With we Lhe back numbers vi the Watcha.an 
and Ketlector. They are like oid trieuds with whom itis b-rd 
wo part.” 

way We propose as @ speciai inducement ior new subseri>- 
ery, the cullowing: Any uew subscriber seut in between the 
present aud Juiy 1st, sbali receive the paper to the ena of 
dvi tor one dolusr, irum tue Une his name is received, or to 
the ist of July, loo, ior two doliars. Aduress Publishers 1 


WALCHMAN AND REFLFULOR, 
22 Scuoot Srxzet, Boston, Mass. 


TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL« 
Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Ur. 5. dD. £41 UM, jie broauway, New Lor, 
ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ol 

» Browns au Dk Disease ; au Male aud fF eLidie Col- 
plains. Ul wo luode of Fieserving health Ww a lumued 
Leaks. sou pages, 4) engravings. Lrice, ov celils, in silver oF 
2. U, Stamps. 
2nd A work ou Heart Disease, Paisy, Kheumatiom, Lys} p- 

» LY seuler), Ulviera suiaululs, Suiniwer duis Lues of UBL 
dren, Chuleré 4G Uneiel s Morvus, biliuls C huuic, Cust chess 
DipWwerla, Sure 1 brows, Scuriel Fever, Yeliuw Fever aud the 
Ulseuses vi eluerly aud vid peupic, WiLL Meulcal Paescipuons 
tur ¥ of Lhese uiseuses. ‘ihe FrescripuoLeuluue Worth le 


Why we grow Uld and what Cures Disease ? 
pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 
Wi Lave, giving Nuwue, Stale, County and Pust Ulnece. 
44-5 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL IN VALIDS. 


‘Three-fourths of ali the sickness and sufie: ing in the world,ts 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon @ Weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 
‘he principal Vital force is the irom contained im the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary ajuount of iren is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suilers, and unless the defi- 
cleucy is supplied, all the natural powers are Weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and wentai forces. ‘hen follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 
BAD SIATE OF THE BLOOD. 
Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, 
Depressivn vi Spirits, Scrutula, Piles, Skin phy op 
eription, Leuueucy tv Gousumptiun, Weakness of the Sexe- 
a1 Urgans, Proiapsus U vert aud uiseases of the lemale system 
generally, aud aif complaints accuupamed by Weakness or 
prostrativn of physical aud mental energy. 1p ali these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected and tb ‘ 
of its wondertul success is rey tad that it gz ‘ae 
plies the cy ol tual i di 


once sup- 
IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are publisled in 
phiet may be retied upon as strictly tee in oor’ 
letters and statements of the persyus ¢ 

Every Lxvaiip Suoutp Keap Tuese Facts, and avail him- 
self or herself of this in\ aluabie remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Sraxezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggiats, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED To 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec 








f2fceckrn & ama 
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oe 


Bae 


them, though service of the United States, of the Indiana 


decided to go to California, and Mr. Sparrow 





had offered her the situation at asalary of four 
hundred dollars a year, and she had accepted 
it. Mrs. Nelson joined with Fannie in her 
happiness, while Maria, who in reality felt 
ashame? of her inactivity and indolence, ut-| and hurried to the 


tered a few words of congratulation. 


among vay yey of sev- 
eral years and the difference of dress and cir- 
cumstances rendered recognition difficult. 





_ ving, however—one of those impulses 


to start to her fect, and i 
her shaw! and bonnet, she summoned s 
There the 


was 80 watchful and line so strict that 


f 


A 
of 
that are not to be stifled—caused her 
on 


troops. When he enlisted he was but eight 
years of age ; but he exhibited such a spirit of 
patriotism, oe strong a rey serve his 
country, that he over persuaded his parents to 
let tg He enlisted in the twenty-first 
regiment, Colonel McMillan, now stationed 
near Baltimore, where he now is, and so at- 


nassas Junction. 








tached is he to the service that he refuses to 


guilty of the act committed himself. 


A good story is told of a lady lstely travel- 
ling on the cars, who got so absorbed in read- 
ing the war news, that she asked the conductor 
to let her know when the train stopped at Ma- 


He that works wickedness by another is 


tarianism, No Controversy. 
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